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The Local Angle: 
REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 
cities across the country. If you are looking for a local angle on a news or feature 
story provided through this service - or have a direct news inquiry - the regional infor- 
mation officers in those offices will be glad to help. Their names, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers are listed below, as are the states in the respective regions: 


Seattle, Wash 


Ernest Hood 


San Francisco, Ca... 


BUiwees, Gh s co xscve William I. Allgood Boston, Mass........ Paul F. Neal 
Room 317 Room E-308 
Alabama 1371 Peachtree St. NE Massachusetts JFK Federal Bldg. 
Florida Atlanta, Ga. 30309 Connecticut Boston, Mass. 02203 
Georgia 404-526-5495 Rhode Island 617-223-6767 
Mississippi Maine 
North Carolina New Hampshire 
South Carolina Vermont 
Tennessee 
Kentucky Denver, Colo........ Ernest. E. Sanchez 
Rm. 16408 
Se eee Leo W. Allman Colorado Federal Building 
Federal Building § Montana 1961 Stout Street 
Arkansas U.S. Courthouse North Dakota Denver, Colo. 80202 
Louisiana Rm. 7C42 South Dakota 303-837-4234 
New Mexico 1100 Commerce Street Utah 
Oklahoma Dallas, Tex. 75202 Wyoming 
Texas 214-749-2308 


Tor Torland 
Room 10007 


Arcade Plaza Arizona Federal Bldg. 
Alaska Rm. 2034 California . 450 Golden Gate 
Idaho 1321 Second Avenue Hawaii San Francisco, Ca. 
Washington Seattle, Wash. 98101 Nevada 94102 
Oregon 206-442-7620 415-556-3423 
Now Vos, B.Y..ccecs Edward I. Weintraub 


Kansas City, Mo...... 


...-Neal A. Johnson 


Federal Office Bldg. 


New Jersey 
New York 


Room 3510 
1515 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 10036 


Iowa Rm. 1904 

Kansas 911 Walnut Street Puerto Rico 212-971-5477 
Missouri Kansas City, Mo. 64106 Virgin Islands 

Nebraska 816-374-5481 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Joe B. Kirkbride 


Chicago, Ill....... 


.Lillian Calhoun 


12th Floor 


14280 Gateway Bldg. Illinois 300 S. Wacker Drive 
Delaware 3535 Market St., Indiana Chicago, Ill. 60606 
District of Phila., Pa. 19104 Michigan 312-353-6976 
Columbia 215-597-1139 Minnesota 
Maryland Ohio 
Pennsylvania Wisconsin 
Virginia 


West Virginia 
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CHAMPION BLACK BASKETBALL PLAYER- COACH 
HELPED BY NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 

CHATTANOOGA - Leroy Alexander is small for a basketball player -- five feet, 10 inches 
-- but he is good. 

When he joined the Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) back in 1966, however, no one 
could have predicted he would become not only a championship player, but a coach of 
champion teams as well. 

Alexander had made the Riverside High School team here as a sophomore, but it was 
in his junior year that he developed the strength, speed and agility of a top-level 
player. And when he wasn't in class or out on the court, he was learning the behind- 
the-seenes reality of basketball under the supervision of Dorsey Sims, then the basket- 
ball coach at Riverside. 

"As an NYC teacher's aide, he did everything from checking papers to washing lockers 
in the gym, sweeping floors and helping keep important papers in order. 

And on the basketball court he became a star guard, and as captain led his team 
to the Tennessee State Championship in 1967. 

He was named to the "All City," "All Region," "All State" and "All State Tournament" 
teams, and was also chosen as a member of the "East All Star" team and was the "Chattanooga 
Chamber of Commerce Player of the Year." 

After graduation from high school, Alexander received a basketball scholarship to 
Alabama State University, where he continued his basketball career while acquiring a 
Bachelor's Degree in physical education. At Alabama State, he was selected as "Most 
Valuable Player" in his senior year and chosen for listing in Who's Who in American 
High Schools and Colleges. - 

He graduated from Alabama State in the summer of 1971, and immediately hired 
by the Chatanooga Board of Education, and assigned to Riverside High School as physical 


education teacher and head basketball coach. 


(MORE) 
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That year, his team won the Tennessee State Championship. Alexander acquired 
the distinction of becoming the first man in Tennessee athletic history to win a state 
championship in his first year of coaching. As a consequence, he was named the 
Tennessee Basketball Coach of the Year... 

This past year, the team, handicapped by the loss of all but one starting player 
from last year, nevertheless rolled up a highly creditable record, only to be knocked 
orf in the semi-finals of the state championship tournament. 

Alexander recognizes failure is inevitable. But in the last analysis, he believes 
"success is what you make out of failure."' He also believes everyone at some point needs 
help along the way, and NYC gave him that help at a time when he really needed it. 

And now, he's trying to give the same kind of encouragement to two NYC enrollees 
working for him. 

Alexander and his wife, Lexiane, have one child, Michelle Denise, 2. 


# # # 
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ROTARY CLUBS HELP BLACK 
VETERANS GET JOBS 

GEORGETOWN, Del. --' When Charles Gribbs returned here, he was still recovering 
from wounds in the left arm and shoulder and right leg. He needed an operation to 
remove a cataract. He had to have a job and he was in an area where blacks were 
often passed over. 

Gribbs was to discover, however, that the Rotary Club in nearby Wilmington had 
started, in cooperation with The National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB), a "Hire the 
Vet Program." 

Through the now year-old program, he was to find a job, a boss and a friend in 
Louis Burton of Burton Olds here. Burton agreed to hire him as an apprentice mechanic 
at $2.00-a-hour, with the Veterans Administration kicking in another $2.00-an-hour. 

‘ berten's interest didn't stop there. He helped Gribbs to get a set of tools and 
to start a savings account. Gribbs' case is one of many reported in the March issue 
of Manpower, the monthly magazine published by the Manpower Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. An article details the success of the "Hire the Vet" program 
and its spread across the Nation. 

Other Rotary districts began adopting the program quickly. District 695 in 
Orlando, Fla., encompassing 44 clubs and 2,600 members, took it up, followed by 
districts in Texas, California and other states. Now more than 800 Rotary clubs in 
127 districts across the country are promoting the hiring of veterans. The promotion 
is being directed toward Rotary's own members. 

Most Rotarians are businessmen interested in their communities. Representing 
varied businesses, they range from presidents of large corporations to individuals 
employing only two or three people. Most importantly, they usually are decision makers 
within their companies and have the authority to hire employees without going through 
red tape. 

The clubs usually werk in concert with local chapters of the National Alliance of 


Businessmen (NAB), which have considerable experience in placing blacks and other 


minority group members in jobs. 


(MORE) 
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And veterans are readily placeable. 

"The veteran has developed discipline. He has been exposed to experiences outside 
his hometown, and he has learned to take care of himself," said Allan C. Reed, NAB vice 
peti for veteran affairs. "These are the things that employers look for. The 
veteran knows more about what he wants to do, and he has a sense of maturity and 
responsibility." 

Of course, veterans often do not have specific skills. But there are ways to get 
around that. 

Jim Dodd, owner of Dodd Dental Laboratories, Inc., in Wilmington, for example, 
needed such a responsible man. So he hired a Vietnam-era veteran under the Veterans 
Administration's on-the-job program to train crown and bridge dental technician 
apprentices. Under this program, a VA allowarce of at least $160-a-morth is paid the _ 
veteran while he is training for a skilled job. As the apprentice's salary increases, 
the allowance decreases. 

In other cases, Manpower Administration programs have been used to supplement wage 
earnings during training. 

The jobs aren't being created for veterans. They're there, and Rotary and NAB are 


getting them together. 
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950,000 JOB OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE FOR 
YOUTH THIS SUMMER 


WASHINGTON -- More than 950,000 job opportunities will be available for youths 
this summer, President Nixon has announced. | 

Funding from Federal programs - $354 million - will be sufficient to support 
776,000 job opportunities for young people. In addition, the National Alliance of 
Businessmen (NAB) plans a massive summer employment campaign to hire an additional 
175,000 young people in 126 major metropolitan areas. 

"The outlook for young people this summer is encouraging in many ways," the 
President said, "Job prospects are particularly promising, thanks in large measure to 
the rapid expansion of our economy. Last year, the unemployment rate for youth dropped by 
1.8 percent, even though the youth labor force increased by 1.1 million people. This 
summer, as we continue to lower the overall rate of unemployment, we can expect still 
further gains for youth Americans." 

The $354 million in Federal funds available for the creation of job opportunities, 
comes from three different sources: 

* The Emergency Employment Assistance Act. Last year, the President asked that 
money for this program be increased from $1 billion in fiscal year 1972 to $1.25 billion 
for the current fiscal year. Under a continuing resclution passed by the Congress 
last month, full funding is now available for this program, and the states and local 
communities will be able to use some $300 million of it for summer youth jobs. 

* Direct Federal Employment. An additional $50.4 million is available to the 
Federal government itself for hiring young people through ongoing Federal Programs. The 
Federal-State Employment Service should provide a total of 120,000 jobs for young 
Americans through its Youth Summer Placement Program. 


* Youth Conservation Corps. Approximately $3.5 million is available for summer 


job programs through the Corps. 


(More) 
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Another $70 million in federal funds - for a total of $424 million - will be 
available for recreational, nutritional and transportation programs for young people. 

Some 2.3 million young people under 14 will have access to a wide range of 
recreational opportunities through federally funded recreational programs operated by 
cities, colleges and universities across America. 

Approximately 850,000 young men and women will benefit from federally financed 
transportation services concentrated in the Nation's largest cities. An expanded 
summer nutrition program will serve some 128 million meals to nearly two million needy 
young Americans. 

"Our nation's youth are our most valuable natural resource," President Nixon said 
in his announcement message. "Each of these summer programs will enrich their lives 


and help develop their potential as well-rounded human beings and as good citizens." 


# # # 
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JANUARY MANPOWER ENROLLMENTS HIGHER THAN 
YEAR AGO 

WASHINGTON -- The more than 629,000 persons enrolled in manpower work and training 
programs on January 31, 1973, represents an all-time high for that month, the U.S. 
Department of Labor has reported. 

The January enrollment is nearly 6,200 more than that recorded for the same month 
a year ago. The January figure is about 2,600 less.than the previous month due to the 
one-month freeze on new enrollments in some programs. 

Two programs showed substantial increases in current enrollments, compared with 
January 1972. The Public Employment Program (PEP) was expanded from 112,000 to 135,000 
-- an increase of about 23,000. Manpower Development and Training Act on-the-Job 
Training (MDTA-OJT) enrollment rose from 44,000 to 60,000 -- an increase of 16,000. 

Program increases were also reflected in Operation Mainstream, 7,200; Work 
Incentive (WIN) Program, 4,000; Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC), 3,400; and Jobs Optional 
Program (JOPS), 1,200. 

Manpower programs are operated in the 50 States, Puerto Rico, U.S. Virgin Islands, 


Guam, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
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MONTHLY AREA EMPLOYMENT 
TRENDS FOR MARCH 

WASHINGTON -- The number of major labor areas with "substantial unemployment" 
(6 percent or more) declined for the seventh consecutive month as three more areas 
were removed during March. 

The areas removed are Stamford, Conn., St. Louis, Mo., and Scranton, Pa. 

This action brings down to 38 the areas with "substantial unemployment," lowest 
since December 1970, when 37 of the 150 major labor areas surveyed were in this category. 

The improved employment situation in St. Louis resulted in part from gains in non- 
electrical machinery and motor vehicle factory jobs, and staff expansions in State and 
local governments. In both Stamford and Scranton, increased employment was primarily 
in nonmanufacturing jobs. 

Of the 150 major areas, 112 are now classified as having unemployment rates of less 
than 6 percent. Twenty-two of the major areas are now rated in Group B (1.5 to 2.9 per- 
cent unemployment). Harrisburg, Pa., and Chattanooga, Tenn., moved during March from 
Group C (3 to 5.9 percent unemployment) to Group B. A year ago only 10 major areas 
were in that Group. 

In addition to the 38 major labor areas, there are now 808 "other" areas listed 
with "substantial" or "persistent" unemployment. 

The March ratings are based on reports by State Employment Security agencies on 
unemployment and work force figures for mid-January, and preliminary February figures. 

"Substantial" means the area has a jobless rate of 6 percent or more, discounting 
seasonal or temporary factors, with the rate expected to continue for at least two 
more months. 

"Persistent" means the annual average unemployment rate was 6 percent or more for 
the last calendar year, and has been at least 50 percent above the national average for 
several years. 

Firms in areas of "Substantial" or "persistent" unemployment that agree to hire 
disadvantaged workers are eligible for preference in bidding on certain Federal procure- 
ment contracts. Areas of "persistent" unemployment also are potentially eligible for 


all types of assistance under the Public Works and Economic Development Act. 
(MORE) 
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Definitions of all classified areas are listed in a Manpower Administration 


publication entitled "Directory of Important Labor Areas." Changes in unemployment 
classifications and labor area boundaries are listed monthly in the "Area Trends In 
Employment and Unemployment" bulletin. 

The two publications are available from the Office of Information, Manpower Admin- 


istration, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210 

















Dear Consumer 


Compare Prices 
For Savings 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 


Your shopping list indicates that you need pan- 
cake mix. But when you arrive at the appropriate 
aisle in your supermarket, you are confronted by 9 
brands of pancake mix in 16 different sizes with 23 


different prices. 


How do you select the best buy? 

While there is no simple formula to help you 
choose the best food bargains, comparison shop- 
ping—both between stores and between brands— 


can certainly help. 

To see how much con- 
sumers could save by using 
comparison shopping, First 
National City Bank in New 
York sent two shoppers to the 
same store with the same 
grocery list—but one was to 
compare prices while the 
other was not. The result was 
an $11.18 difference in the 
two food bills. The compari- 
son shopper paid $25.12 for 
the same number of similar 
items for which the other 
shopper paid $36.30. 

The comparison shopper 
in the above example may 
have saved even more money 
had she compared costs of the 
same items among several 
different stores, 

According to Consuming 
Interest, a consumer news- 
paped published by Columbia 
University’s Graduate School 
of Journalism, a family of 
four on a $50 a week budget 
could save as much as $500 a 
year by comparing food 
prices among several stores, 

However, since compar- 

ces in different stores 
is a lot of work for one per- 
son, you may want to start 
a@ group project with your 
friends for this purpose. 
Simply make up a list of the 
most frequently purchased 
items and have the different 
members of your group check 
them at different stores. Then 
compile the results and shop 
the store with the best over- 
all prices. 

The following are some 


other tips to help you in your 
comparison shopping: 

e Use unit pricing. Replac- 
ing the old shelf label that 
just told you the price per 
item, a unit pricing label also 
tells you the price per ounce, 
pound or quart. In this way, 
you can determine which is 
the best buy from among the 
different brands and from 
among the different sizes of 
each brand. 

e Buy in volume when pos- 
sible. For those items that 
cannot spoil or if you have 
enough freezer and storage 
space, buying in volume can 
lead to significant savings. 
Take sugar, for instance. A 2- 
pound bag costs 19%¢ a 
pound while a 10-pound bag 
only costs 14%¢ a pound—a 
saving of 4 to 5¢ a pound. 

e Avoid costly convenience 
foods. What you are actually 
paying for is somebody else’s 
labor. Taking the example of 
instant oatmeal, you can buy 
regular oatmeal that you 
have to cook for one minute 
for 25¢ a pound. On the other 
hand, you can buy instant 
oatmeal that you just add hot 
water to for 75¢ a pound. The 
minute that you save by using 
the instant version cost you 
50¢ a pound. 

e Consider buying store 
brands. In a Washington 
store, 2 bags of identical 
groceries were purchased, but 
the bag with the nationally 
advertised brands cost $9.68 
while the same items of the 
house brand cost $8.47. 
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FILLERS FROM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 

Among women union workers, the proportion of blacks is higher than whites, 
14 to 10 percent. Among men, the proportion of black and white workers 
in unions is about the same. 


# # # 


In 1972, the Pennsylvania Legislature increased penalties for the know- 
ing recruitment or employment of professional strikebreakers. The law 
also requires prospective employees be notified if there is a labor 
dispute. 

# # # 
The median age of union workers is 41; for nonunion members, 36. Only 
one union member in five is a woman, although women now number two out 
of five Americans in the labor force. 


# # # 


Among year-round, full-time workers, union members have higher median 
earnings than nonunion members. [In 1970, union workers averaged $8,609, 


about $1,200 more than nonunion members. 


# # # 


In the building trades, union craftsmen surpass the median earnings of 


their nonunion counterparts by more than 40 percent. 


# # # 





